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NANKING BOWS TO JAPAN 


IN NORTH CHINA 





T IS somewhat difficult to reconcile the renewed 

threat of Japanese military operations in north 

China on January 19 with Foreign Minister Hi- 
rota’s declaration to the Diet on 


50,000 were taken from the forces of General 
Sung Cheh-yuan in Chahar, despite the fact that 
this province was most immediately threatened 


by Japanese aggression. Wholesale 





January 22 that Japan’s policy is 
“to assist China in the attainment” 
of stability. Mr. Hirota also notes 
in “the gradual solution of various 
long-pending questions .. . a grow- 
ing trend among the Chinese people 
to appreciate the true motive of 
Japan.” This “trend” is certainly 
evident in the recent actions of the 
Nanking government, but it is 
hardly to be taken as an expression 
of the will of the Chinese people. 
The mobilization of Japanese 
troops effected on January 19 at 
Chengteh, capital of Jehol prov- 








changes were also effected in the 
personnel of the Hopei provincial 
government, which resulted in the 
weeding out of all officials sus- 
pected of anti-Japanese sentiment. 
Finally, on December 4, following 
Chiang’s return to Nanking, the 
Executive Yuan ordered the seat of 
the Hopei provincial government 
transferred from Tientsin to Pao- 
tingfu. This action formed the 
subject of an interrogation in the 
Legislative Yuan on December 17 
by Liu Yu-hsun, who asked wheth- 
er it had been influenced by “dip- 








ince, affords significant indications 

of Japan’s intentions with respect to north China. 
This force was evidently designed to strike west- 
ward toward Kuyuan, a strategic point in Chahar 
province. The size of the force was considerable, 
including 4,000 troops and eight airplanes—suffi- 
cient, if necessary, to sweep aside possible re- 
sistance from the troops of General Sung Cheh- 
yuan, Governor of Chahar province. From 
Kuyuan an important caravan route leads south- 
west to Kalgan. The occupation of Kalgan by Jap- 
anese military forces would sever the overland 
route from north China to the Soviet Union, and 
would materially contribute to the encirclement of 
Outer Mongolia. 


In view of the actions taken by Chiang Kai-shek 
on his visit to north China in October-November 
1934, little opposition to further Japanese en- 
croachments may be expected from the Nanking 
government. At that time Chiang Kai-shek 
ordered the removal of 145,000 northern troops 
to central China. Of these troops no less than 


lomatic considerations” and “what 
would be likely to happen to Hopei after the re- 
moval of the provincial capital.” 

These events aroused intense popular indigna- 
tion in north China, expressed particularly in the 
growing influence exerted by the “League for 
Armed Resistance against Japanese Aggression,” 
founded by Madame Sun Yat-sen in August 1934. 
In order to counteract the increasing strength of 
this movement, the Nanking authorities unleashed 
a virtual reign of terror in November and Decem- 
ber throughout north China. Wholesale arrests 
included, among others, numerous students of the 
Peiping National University; Mr. Shen Kuo- 
kwang, principal of the First Middle School in 
Peiping; Professor Feng Yu-lan, Dean of Liberal 
Arts School of Tsing Hua University; and Mr. 
Hsiao Chieh-wu, professor at the National Normal 
University, Peiping. During this period, also, the 
north China authorities finally executed Sze Tsan- 
tang, the young university student who bombed 
the first train from Peiping to Mukden on 






















































July 1, 1934, following the restoration of through 
traffic. 

The case of Generals Chi Hung-chang and Jen 
Ying-chi was even more significant. General Chi 
Hung-chang had personally commanded the ex- 
pedition which wrested temporary control of 
Dolonor from Japanese forces in July 1933. He 
had later retired to Tientsin, where he joined 
Madame Sun Yat-sen’s anti-Japanese league. On 
November 11 two members of the “Blue Jackets,” 
Chiang Kai-shek’s secret terrorist society, openly 
invaded a Tientsin hotel and shot and wounded 
both General Chi and his associate, General Jen. 
The two generals were removed to a hospital in 
the French concession, from which they were ex- 
tradited by the Chinese authorities on November 
14 on charges of Communist activity. They were 
dispatched to Peiping under heavy guard on No- 
vember 24, and were executed two days later. 


This suppression of anti-Japanese activities by 
the Nanking authorities is paralleled by Japan’s 
growing military domination of north China. The 
“demilitarized” area is controlled by Japanese de- 
tachments along the Tientsin-Shanhaikuan rail- 
way. At Dolonor there is a newly constructed 
Japanese airdrome, which reportedly houses seven 
airplanes. A Japanese military mission is sta- 
tioned at Kalgan. At Tientsin on December 16 
more than a thousand Japanese residents turned 
out to celebrate the completion of a new airdrome, 
which can accommodate twenty airplanes. These 
developments point toward an eventual complete 
occupation of north China by Japan’s armed 
forces. The general opposition of the Chinese 
people to this eventuality, however, is strictly 
suppressed by the Chinese authorities at Nanking 
and Peiping. Unless a widespread popular up- 
rising throws off this suppression and finds means 
to combat growing Japanese encroachments, 
China as a whole faces the prospect of becoming 
a second “Manchoukuo.” T. A. BIsson 


A “New Deal” Proposed For Canada 


On January 17, at the opening of the last ses- 
sion of the present Canadian Parliament, Prime 
Minister Bennett of the Conservative government 
introduced a broad program of social reform. 
The contemplated measures are expected to be 
passed in a short session, so that the general elec- 
tion may be held before June, when the King’s 
Silver Jubilee Celebrations will require the pres- 
ence of the Canadian Prime Minister in London. 
Mr. Bennett’s ““New Deal’’—which in his opinion 
is necessary to restore prosperity under capital- 
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ism—includes minimum-wage and maximum-hour 
regulations, unemployment, sickness, accident, 
health and old-age insurance, higher taxes on un- 
earned income, stock exchange regulations, and 
further aid to farmers through marketing 
schemes and debt adjustment. In addition, by 
concluding a reciprocity agreement with the 
United States which will reduce tariffs and by 
pressing for ratification of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway treaty, Mr. Bennett apparently hopes 
to gain support among workers and unemployed. 


In 1933, when the Bennett government had been 
in office for three years, its policy of cheap money 
and a guaranteed price on certain farm products 
enabled the Dominion to turn the corner of the de- 
pression. But the pace of recovery slowed down 
noticeably in 1934, and the high tariff behind 
which clearly uneconomic industries arose caused 
the Conservatives to lose former strongholds in 
both federal by-elections and elections of the pro- 
vincial legislatures. Last autumn Mr. Harry 
Stevens, chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Price Spreads and Mass Buying, was forced to re- 
sign from the cabinet because of his unauthorized 
disclosures of sweat-shop conditions in the pro- 
tected industries; public indignation at his revela- 
tions, however, threatened a major split in the 
Conservative ranks. 


The sudden radical twist in Conservative policy 
introduced by the Prime Minister has alarmed 
such powerful Conservative organs as the Mon- 
treal Gazette and Financial Post. For their part, 
the Liberals under Mackenzie King have labeled 
Bennett’s program the “last minute repentance” 
of a dying government confronted by an imminent 
election, and have claimed that Bennett stole his 
low tariff policy and most of his social reforms 
from previous Liberal platforms. Mackenzie King 
has raised the bogey of Fascist regimentation be- 
cause of the government’s proposals for a national 
economic council and vague measures of business 
reculation; but except for a modification of for- 
mer opposition to the Ottawa Agreements—which 
have expanded both absolutely and_ relatively 
Canada’s exports to Great Britain and the Empire 
and will come up for renewal in 1936—he has so 
far failed to outline any Liberal program. 


WILLIAM KOREN, JR. 





Native Policy in Southern Africa, by Ifor L. Evans. New 
York, Macmillan, 1934. $2.00 
Critical summary of statutes and policies dealing with 
native administration and development in British South 
Africa. 
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